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HENSELT’S EDITION OF WEBER. 
THE modern fashion of “transcription ”—using the word 
in its wider sense, as referring not merely to the arrange- 
ment of orchestral or vocal music for the piano, but to the 
alteration and modernisation of the pianoforte works of 
the great masters—has of late become so general that, 
however much it may be in some respects regretted, it 
cannot be altogether ignored. We noticed in our columns 
last year the editions of Weber and Schubert, published 
by Cotta, and retouched by Liszt; and we shall now call 
the attention of our readers to the selection of Weber's 
works, issued by the well-known firm of Schlesinger at 
Berlin, and edited by Adolph Henselt. 

There are grave objections to be urged against the 
system of rearranging the works of the great masters. 
Weare not referring here to such matters as the additional 
accompaniments to the works of Bach and Handel, which, 
from the incomplete state in which the original scores 
were left, are a necessity; and to which, when done so 
judiciously as are, for instance, those of Robert Franz, 
no possible objection can, we think, be made. We refer 
to absolute changes of the text, such as we find in the 
editions of Liszt above referred to, and in the works now 
before us. We do not for a moment dispute that some of 
the suggested alterations are really improvements. We 
shall have occasion presently to notice some variations 
which we consider really “happy thoughts;” but the 
difficulty is this—that if the principle be once admitted 
that alterations may be made where they are improve- 
ments, it is all but impossible to draw a line at which to 
stop. What one man may consider an improvement, may 
be in the eyes of another a gross vandalism ; and it seems 
to us the only safe rule that, with the reservations made 
above, the text of a great master should be considered 
sacred, and we should take it as we find it, for better for 
worse. Of course this rule does not apply to those cases 
in which, for want of adequate means, the composer has 
been unable to do justice to his own ideas ; as, for example, 
in some of Beethoven’s earlier sonatas, where passages 
have evidently been altered to suit the limited range of 
the key-board of his day; but we should object, for in- 
stance, to Mozart’s versions of “ The trumpet shall sound,” 
and “ {if God be for us,” in the Messtah—two songs which, 
as some of our readers will be aware, he has entirely 
rewritten. No man, not even a Mozart, has the right to 
alter the text of another composer to such an extent. For 
the same reason, while we see little objection to some of 
Wagner's suggested emendations of the Choral Symphony 
—those, we mean, in which Beethoven appears to have 
been hampered by the limited compass of the instruments 
for which he wrote—we should be unwilling to admit those 
other alterations in which he proposes to improve on 
Beethoven’s ideas. 

Having said thus much as to the position we take on 
the general question of alterations of text, our readers will 
be prepared to hear that in the edition now before us, 
while we find much that is of extreme interest and of 
great value, we also meet with much to which we cannot 
give in our assent. Happily, however, for those who 
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share our opinion, the original text is in all cases given 
with the variation, and therefore any pianist can take or 
reject what he chooses ; and if he wishes for the genuine 
Weber in preference to the “ Henseltised” version of the 
same, he will still have the benefit of the masterly fingering 
with which the edition is so copiously furnished. 

It is needless to do more than remind our readers 
that Adolph Henselt, who has for nearly forty years 
resided in St. Petersburg, is one of the greatest living 
virtuost. W.von Lenz, in his very interesting little book, 
“ Die grossen Pianoforte-Virtuosen unserer Zeit ” (Berlin: 
R. Behr, 1872), devotes a chapter especially to him, and 
speaks in it of the very edition of Weber now under 
notice, and which was at that time in preparation. He 
says :— 

“A specialty of Henselt is his performance of Weber, 
who seems to stand most closely allied to his own nature. 
But Henselt draws distinctions in Weber. He separates 
the value of the ideas from the often inadequate treatment 
of those ideas in their development. Hans von Bilow is 
of the same opinion ; Tausig has shown the same in his 
arrangement of the ‘Invitation’ and Liszt has just 
published an arrangement of Weber’s pianoforte works. 
Henselt is at present employed with the issue of his 
variations of reading in his solo sonatas, a work which has 
extended over his whole life, and is not the result of a 
sudden idea. 

“ Of Weber’s piano quartett and trio (with flute), of the 
sonata (No. 4) in E minor, of the polonaise and rondo 
in E flat, of the first two concertos (in c and E flat), of 
the variations, Henselt will know nothing. On the other 
hand, he honours as the highest pinnacle of all poetry for 
the piano the sonatas in C, A flat, and D minor, the 
clarinet sonata in E flat, the ‘ Invitation,’ the ‘ Momento 
Capriccioso, the polacca in E, the Concertstiick above 
and before all. The performance of the Concertstiick by 
Henselt is extraordinary, and we may say from Henselt’s 
standpoint as regards Weber, one reached by no other 
man. In Weber, Henselt presents himself, his whole life 
and being; he does not give Weber objectively ; and no 
composer adapts himself more readily to a subjective 
interpretation than Weber, whom we regard as ¢he enfran- 
chisement of the sensuous through the ideal. Weber is 
love itself ; mere caresses, Italian or others, touch him not. 
Were Germany to be lost, one would find it again in the 
Freischiitz! What Weber is in the Fretschiitz, that he is 
also in his pianoforte music.” 

The present edition contains precisely those works 
above referred to as Henselt’s special favourites —namely 
(to take them in the order of their opus-numbers), the 
‘Momento Capriccioso,” Op..12; the sonata in Cc, Op. 24; 
the sonata in A flat, Op. 39; the sonata in D minor, Op. 
49; the ‘Invitation,’ Op. 65 ; the polacca in E, Op. 72; 
and the Concertstiick, Op. 79. We shall first give a few 
examples of the admirable fingerings and facilitations of 
some of the more difficult and uncomfortable passages so 
frequently occurring in Weber’s music, and then proceed 
to notice some of the chief suggested alterations and 
variations of the text. It is an interesting thing that all 
the pieces comprised in this collection are also included 
in Liszt’s edition ; and the comparison of the two by those 
who have both will be found highly instructive. Some- 
times the same passage is fingered in different ways by 
these two great pianists, and it is difficult to decide which 
is the better. Ina few instances, however, where we have 
compared them, the advantage decidedly rests with 
Henselt. As an example of the different fingerings 
adopted by the two editors, we will quote the left-handed 
passage which occurs on the first page of the sonata 
in C;— 
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It is needless to say that the foreign fingering is given. 
This is one of the cases in which the choice will most 
likely depend upon the pianist’s habits, the style of his 
play, or the formation of his hand. It cannot be said 
that one fingering is absolutely better than the other. 
We will now give an instance in which Henselt’s reading 
has decidedly the advantage over Liszt’s. It is the 
difficult passage about the middle of the first movement 
of the sonata in A flat. In the MUSICAL RECORD for 
last December, we quoted Liszt’s proposed simplification 
of the passage (see the second quotation on p. 156). 


~ eta however, makes it still easier by reading it 
thus :—- 
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In the Menuetto, again, of the sonata in Cc, at the 
fifteenth bar, Henselt suggests the following reading to 


ew pg the execution of the long intervals in the right 
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On the other hand, at the twenty-ninth bar of the same 
movement, we much prefer Liszt’s fingering to Henselt’s. 
Let our readers judge :— 





The fingering given is for the right hand; that for the 
left is similar, Liszt giving the whole passage to the third 
and second fingers, and Henselt to the second and first. 
The former fingering is undoubtedly more calculated to 
give the exact phrasing indicated by the composer. 

In the finale of the same sonata (the well-known Moto 
continuo), in which there is in the original no rest for 
the right hand from the first bar to the last, Henselt has, 
we think judiciously, marked an occasional passage to be 
given to the left hand, thus relieving the fatigue which 
with only ordinary players is likely to be felt before the 
close of the movement. Thus, in the long passage for 
the right hand alone (Pauer’s edition, p. 17, first line, last 
bar), Henselt directs the left hand to take up the semi- 
quavers for six bars and one quaver beginning from the 
fourth bar of the second line (Pauer), by which means 





the right hand comes in again quite fresh at the return of 
the subject. : j 

Again, in the trying rondo of the sonata in D minor, 
the passage in broken sixths for the right hand (Pauer, 
p. 63, line 5, from bar 5) is marked to be divided between 
the two hands, as also are the broken octaves for the left 
hand (Pauer, p. 65, last line, and p. 66, first and second 
lines), in each case to the comfort of the player. Other 
examples might be given, but the above will suffice to 
show the value of the edition as an assistance to the 
student. 

We must leave till next month our remarks on the 
alterations of reading, which form so important a feature 
of the work. 

(To be continued.) 


BERLIOZ IN LEIPZIG. 


A LETTER FROM HECTOR BERLIOZ TO STEPHEN 
HELLER. 


(Translated from the ‘Mémoires de Hector Berlioz.’’) 


ON leaving Weimar, I decided that Leipzig would be the 
most convenient musical town to visit next. But, although 
Mendelssohn reigned there supreme, and though I re- 
membered the friendly relations that had existed between 
us in Rome in 1831, yet I hesitated to put in an appearance 
there. For since that time, in cultivating our art, we 
had pursued such entirely opposite courses, that I must 
confess I feared there would not be much sympathy be- 
tween us. Chélard, who knew him well, dispelled my 
doubts, and so I wrote to him. I had not long to wait 
for an answer ; here it is :— 


‘My DEAR BERLIOZ,—Thank you, most heartily, for your kind 
letter, and for the remembrance you still have of our Roman friend- 
ship. For my part, I shall never forget it, and I am glad to think 
that I shall soon be able to tell you so viva voce. I will make it 
both a pleasure and a duty to do all I can to render your stay in 
Leipzig happy and agreeable. I think I can assure you that 
you will like the town—that is to say, the musicians and the public. 
I would not write to you till I had consulted several people who 
know Leipzig better than I do, and they have all confirmed my 
opinion that you will have an excellent concert. The expenses for 
the orchestra, the room, the advertisements, &c., will be 110 crowns; 
the receipts will probably be from 600 to 800 crowns. You ought 
to be here to settle the programme, and do all that is necessary, at 
least ten days before the concert. Furthermore, the directors of the 
Society of Subscription Concerts request me to ask you to have one 
of your works performed at the concert which will be given on the 
22nd February, for the benefit of the poor of this town. 1 hope, 
after your own concert, that you will accept their proposal. I urge you, 
then, to come as soon as you can leave Weimar. It will be a real 
— to take your hand, and say Wil/kommen to Germany. 

io not laugh at my bad French, as you used to do in Rome, but 
continue to be my friend,* as you were then, and as I shall always 
be to you. ‘FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,” 


Could I resist an invitation couched in such terms? I 
went to Leipzig, certainly not without regretting Weimar, 
and the newly-found friends I left there. 

My friendship with Mendelssohn in Rome began in 
rather a strange manner. At our first interview, he talked 
about my cantata, Savdanapale, which had gained the 

rize at the. Paris Conservatoire, some parts of which he 
had heard from my co-laureate, Montfort. I did not con- 
ceal my dislike to the first allegro of the cantata. 


* May 25, 1864. In the volume of Mendelssohn’s letters, published by 
his brother, I have just seen the real state of his Roman friendship for me. 
He writes to his mother, thus openly designating me . “is a downright 
caricature, without a spark of talent, &c. ; sometimes I long to devour him.” 
Mendelssohn was twenty-one when he wrote this letter, and did not know 
one of my scotes. I had only made the first sketch of my Symphonie fan- 
tastique, which he had not read; and it was only a few days before his 
departure from Rome that I showed him the overture to King Lear, which 
had just been published. 
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“ That’s right !” he exclaimed, joyfully ; “I congratulate 
you... on your taste. I was afraid you were satisfied 
with that allegro ; frankly speaking, it is miserable !” 

We almost quarrelled the next day, because I spoke of 
Gluck with enthusiasm. He answered me in a surprised 
and bantering tone— 

“ What ! you like Gluck?” 

Which seemed to say, “ How can such a musician as 
you are have sufficient elevation of mind, or a lively- 
enough feeling for grandeur of style and truth of expres- 
sion, to appreciate Gluck?” I soon had an opportunity 
of revenging myself for this little insult. I had brought 
from Paris an aria which is sung by Asteria in the Italian 
opera of Ze/emaco,; an admirable thing, but very little 
known. One day, when we were expecting a visit from 
Mendelssohn, I placed a manuscript copy, without the 
author’s name, on Montfort’s piano. Our visitor arrived, 
and perceiving the music, which he took to be a fragment 
from some modern Italian opera, he began to play it. At 
the four last bars, “O giorno ! o dolce sguardi! o rimem- 
branza ! o amor !” the effect of which is really sublime, 
and which he parodied in a most grotesque style, in 
imitation of Rubini, I stopped him, and said— 

“Ah! you don’t like Gluck.” 

“What do you mean? Gluck?” 

“Alas! too true, my friend ; this piece is by him, and 
not by Bellini, as you imagine. You see now that I know 
him better than you, and that I am of your opinion, only 
more so.” 

One day I was speaking of the metronome, and its use- 
fulness. 

“Why have a metronome?” cried Mendelssohn hastily ; 
“it is a most useless instrument. The musician who, at 
first sight of a work, does not immediately comprehend 
the ¢empo, must be a blockhead.” 

I could have answered him that there were a good 
many blockheads, but I held my tongue. 

At that time I had hardly written anything ; Mendels- 
sohn only knew my Irish melodies with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Having asked one day to see the score 
of the overture to King Lear, which I had just finished 
at Nice, he read it through slowly and attentively ; but 
before he began to play it (which he did with incomparable 
talent), he said— 

“Give me your time, Berlioz.” 

“Why should 1? didn’t you tell me yesterday that the 
musician who, at first sight of a piece, could not divine 
the time, was a blockhead ?” 

Although he would not allow it to be seen, these parries, 
or rather thrusts, annoyed him greatly. 

He never mentioned the name of Sebastian Bach with- 
out adding, ironically, “your little pupil.” In fact, he 
was a regular porcupine on the subject of music, and one 
did not know how to avoid offending him. Gifted with 
an excellent character, and a sweet and amiable temper, 
he readily bore opposition on other subjects ; and I, in 
my turn, imposed upon his toleration in our discussions on 
philosophy and religion. 

One evening we were exploring the Baths of Caracalla, 
arguing as we went the great question of the merit or 
unworthiness of human actions, and their reward during 
this life. Just as I answered the statement of his per- 
fectly orthodox religious opinions with some audacious 
remark, his foot slipped, and he rolled down the ruins of 
a very steep staircase, getting many a bump and bruise in 
his descent. 

“Now, what do you think of divine justice?” said I, 
helping him to rise ; “it was 1 who blasphemed, but you 
had the fall.” 

This impious remark, which was uttered with loud 





bursts of laughter, was too much for him, and from that 
time religious discussions were always avoided. It was* 
at Rome that I first appreciated that exquisite and deli- 
cately constructed work, wrought in such rich colours, 
the overture to the Caves of Fingal. Mendelssohn had 
just finished it. He gave me a very good idea of it; 
such is his marvellous power of deciphering the most 
complicated scores on the piano. Sometimes, on days 
of overpowering heat, I used to go over and interrupt 
his work (for he is an indefatigable composer) ; he would 
willingly lay down his pen, and if I were in a very bad 
humour, he would try to soothe me by playing any selec- 
tions I asked for from our favourite masters. How often, 
lying snarling on his sofa, have I sung the air from 
Iphigénie en Tauride, “ D’une image, hélas ! trop chérie,” 
which he accompanied, sitting decorously at the piano. 
He would exclaim, “Oh, that’s grand ! that’s splendid! 
I could hear that from morning to night for ever without 
being tired.” And then we would begin all over again. 
I had written two or three melodies for some of Moore’s 
stanzas, which pleased him, and he delighted in making 
me hum them with my disagreeable voice, and still ina 
horizontal position. Mendelssohn has always had a 
certain amount of approbation for my little songs. 
After a month of this intercourse, which had now become 
so full of interest for me, Mendelssohn disappeared with- 
out bidding me good-bye, and I saw him no more. His 
letter, therefore, which 1 have just quoted, was a most 
agreeable surprise. It revealed a certain good-nature, 
and a pleasantness of manner, which I had not noticed 
in him before ; and I soon found out, on arriving in Leipzig, 
that he really was possessed of these good qualities. He 
has not lost that rigid inflexibility in his views about art, 
but at least he does not try to impose them with a high 
hand on others ; and confines himself, in the practice of 
his duties as director, to bringing forward those works 
which he considers fine, and to leaving unnoticed those 
which appear to him worthless, or likely to have a bad 
influence. The only thing is that he is 400 fond of the 
old masters. 

The Society of the Subscription Concerts, of which he 
had spoken to me, is very large, and composed of most 
efficient members, possessing a first-rate academy of sing- 
ing, an excellent orchestra, and a concert-room (the 
Gewandhaus) with perfect acoustic arrangements. It 
was decided that I was to give my concert in this beau- 
tiful large room. 1 went to inspect it immediately on my 
arrival, and came in for the last half of the general 
rehearsal of Mendelssohn’s new work (the Wadpurgis 
Nacht). 1 was immensely struck by the beautiful tone of 
the voices, the intelligence of the singers, the precision 
and verve displayed by the orchestra, and, above all, by 
the beauty of the music. 

I am strongly inclined to consider this composition, 
which is a sort of oratorio (La Nuit du Sabbat), as the 
most finished work Mendelssohn has hitherto produced.* 
The poem is by Goethe, and has nothing in common with 
the scene of witches’ revels in Faust. It treats of noc- 
turnal meetings which were held in the mountains in the 
early days of Christianity, by a religious sect who remained 
faithful to the ancient rites, even after the sacrifices on 
the high places had been forbidden. On the nights 
appointed for their religious observances, armed sentinels, 
enveloped in strange disguises, were stationed in the 
approaches to the mountain. At a given signal, and 
when the priest, ascending to the altar, commenced the 
sacred hymn, this band of diabolical-looking men, brand- 


* When I wrote the above, I had not seen the score of the exquisite 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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ishing their pitchforks and torches, yelled and screamed 
in the most horrible manner, so as to drown the sacred 
chorus by their uproar, and to scare away any profane 
people who might have attempted to interrupt the cere- 
mony. It is, doubtless, from this cause that in French 
the word Sadsat is synonymous with nocturnal uproar. 
Mendelssohn’s work must be heard to form an idea of the 
different resources which this poem furnishes to a clever 
composer. He has made good use of them. The score 
is wonderfully clear, notwithstanding its intricacies. The 
effects of voices and instruments cross each other in every 
direction. They rage onwards in contrary motion, and in an 
apparent disorder, which is the height of art. As splendid 
examples of two opposite styles, I will mention the mys- 
terious movement where the sentinels are placed, and 
the final chorus, where the voice of the priest, calm and 
devout, is heard at intervals above the infernal din of the 
band of demons and sorcerers. One really does not 
know what to admire most in this finale, the orchestra or 
the chorus, or the tempestuous movement of the whole. 
As Mendelssohn left his desk, revelling in the enjoyment 
of his work, I advanced, enraptured with what I had 
heard. There could not have been a more auspicious 
moment for our meeting, and yet, after the first words, 
the same sad thought struck us both simultaneously. 

“What! can it be twelve years since we indulged in 
dreams and fancies in the Roman plains ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and at the Baths of Caracalla.” 

“Qh, you scoffer ! always ready to laugh at me.” 

“No, no; I have given up my teasing habits ; it was 
only to try-your memory, to see if you had forgiven me 
my impious behaviour. I am so little inclined to jest, 
that here, in our first interview, I am going to ask you for 
something to which I attach the greatest value.” 

“ What.can that be?” 

“ Give me the da¢on with which you have just conducted 
your new work.” — 

° Oh, willingly, on condition that you will send me 

ours.” 

“But that will be giving iron for gold ; however, no 
matter, I agree.” 

And so Mendelssohn’s musical sceptre was brought to 
me ; and the following day I sent him my clumsy oaken 
stick, with the following letter, which I think would have 
done credit to the Last of the Mohicans :— 


“To THE GREAT CHIEF MENDELSSOHN. 

“GREAT CHIEF,—We have promised to exchange tomahawks ; 
here is mine—it is plain, and thine too is simple. It is only the 
squaws and pale-faces who have ornaments on their weapons. Be 
my brother! and when the Great Spirit shall have sent us to hunt 
in the land of souls, may our warriors hang up our tomahawks 
together at the door of the council chamber.” 


This is the simple statement of an incident which z#no- 
cent scandal has tried to render absurdly dramatic. 
When Mendelssohn began to arrange my concert, a few 
days later, he indeed behaved like a brother tome. The 
first artist, whom he introduced to me as his fidus Achates, 
was the first violin, Monsieur David, an eminent musician, 
a composer of great merit, and a most distinguished 
violinist. David, who speaks French perfectly, was of 
the greatest assistance to me. 

The orchestra in Leipzig is not more numerous than 
the orchestras in Frankfort and Stuttgart ; but as the 
town possesses endless instrumental resources, I de- 
cided to increase our forces, and the number of violins 
was consequently raised to twenty-four—an innovation 
which gave the greatest offence (as I afterwards heard) 
to two or three critics, who were already prepared to be 
hostile to me. What! twenty-four violins instead of six- 





teen, which hitherto had always been enough for the 
symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven? What pretentious 
insolence? We tried in vain to procure three other in- 
struments required and, indeed, much used in some of 
my compositions (another terrible crime). It was quite 
impossible to find an English horn, an ophicleide, and a 
harp. The English horn was so old and so battered, and 
consequently so false, that, in spite of the talent of the 
artist who played it, we were obliged to give it up, and 
let his solo be played by the first clarinet. 

The ophicleide, at least the thin brass instrument 
which was given me as such, was not in the least like our 
French ophicleide, and had hardly any sound. We there- 
fore pronounced it to be null and void, and it was replaced 
as well as it might be by a fourth trombone. As for the 
harp, it was not to be thought of ; for, six months pre- 
viously, Mendelssohn, wishing to give some selections 
from his Amtigone, at Leipzig, was obliged to send to 
Berlin for the harps. As every one assured me that he 
had been very moderately satisfied, I wrote to Dresden ; 
and that great and most meritorious artist, Lipinski, of 
whom I shall soon have occasion to speak, sent me the 
harpist from the theatre. All we wanted now was to find 
an instrument. After many fruitless journeys to the 
different makers and music-dealers, Mendelssohn heard 
of some amateur who possessed a harp, and finally he 
borrowed it from him for a few days. But, imagine my 
despair ! there was the harp, newly strung, and in good 
order, and it turned out that Mr. Richter (the harpist 
from Dresden, who had so obligingly come over to 
Leipzig on Mr. Lipinski’s invitation) was a very clever 
pianist, that he also played the violin well, but hardly 
knew anything of the harp; he had only been studying 
the mechanism for the last eighteen months, and could 
just manage to play the very simplest arpeggios, which 
were required as accompaniment for the vocal parts in 
the Italian opera; consequently, at the sight of the 
diatonic passages and the cantabile phrases which recur 
often in my symphony, he lost his courage altogether, and 
on the night of the concert Mendelssohn was obliged to 
play the harp soli on the piano, so as to ensure their 
correct performance. What a fuss to have made about 
such a small matter ! 

Having once made up my mind to all these disagree- 
ables, and in spite of everything, the rehearsals began. 
The arrangement of the orchestra in this beautiful room 
being so excellent, the intercourse between each executant 
and his chief so easy, and the artists (all thorough musi- 
cians) having been trained by Mendelssohn and David to 
work with the greatest care, I found that two rehearsals 
were sufficient to get up a long programme, which con- 
tained, among other difficult works, the overture to King 
Lear, to the Francs-Fuges, and the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique. David had, furthermore, promised to play a 
violin solo (Réverie et Caprice), which I had written two 
years ago for Artét, the orchestration of which is rather 
intricate. His splendid performance was greatly ap- 
plauded by the whole audience. 

As for the orchestra, when I say that after only two 
rehearsals the execution of the works I have mentioned 
was quite faultless, it is certainly giving it the highest 
praise. 1 am sure all musicians in Paris, and many 
others too, will agree with this. 

But, alas ! this soirée was the means of disturbing the 
musical consciences of many of the good inhabitants of 
Leipzig ; and, as far as I have been able to judge by 
the controversy in the newspapers, the most violent dis- 
cussions seem to have taken place, just like those which 
the same works called forth ten years ago in Paris. 
Whilst my musical morality was thus the subject of debate 
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—being considered perfect by some, and utterly wrong by 
others—I undertook a journey to Dresden, the circum- 
stances of which I shall relate hereafter. But, so as not 
to interrupt the account of my experiences at Leipzig, my 
dear Heller, I shall now tell you the results of the concert 
for the benefit of the poor, which Mendelssohn had men- 
tioned in his letter, and in which I had promised to take 
part. 

As this concert was organised by the complete Concert 
Society, I had at my disposal the rich and powerful re- 
sources of the Academy of Singing, which I have already 
mentioned with heart-felt praise. You may be sure | 
took care to make good use of this splendid mass of 
voices, and I proposed to the directors of the society to 
perform the finale from Romeo and Fuliet, consisting of 
three choruses, of which Professor Duesberg, in Paris, 
had made a German translation. The only thing to be 
done was to adapt the German version to the notes of 
the vocal parts. This was a most tedious, troublesome 
undertaking ; for, the German copyists not having been 
careful about the distribution of the long and short 
syllables, the singers found so many difficulties that 
Mendelssohn had to lose his time in revising the words, 
and correcting the most glaring faults. He had, besides, 
to work a whole week with the chorus (seven rehearsals 
with such a large chorus, in Paris, would have cost 
4,800 francs, and yet I am asked why I do not give Romeo 
and Fuliet at my concerts). It is true that though this 
academy contains some artists from the theatre, and some 
of the students from St. Thomas’s, still the majority of 
its members are amateurs belonging to the higher classes 
in Leipzig ; and thus it is that, whenever there is a diffi- 
cult work to learn, it is quite easy to have any number of 
rehearsals. When I came back from Dresden, the work 
of preparation for this concert was not nearly finished, 
the choir of men’s voices being far from perfect. I was 
quite unhappy to see a great master and virtuoso like 
Mendelssohn occupied with the subordinate duties of a 
singing-master, which task he performed with never-failing 
patience. Each of his remarks was made with gentle- 
ness and perfect courtesy, for which I am sure every one 
would have been even more grateful if they had only 
known how rare these qualities are. As for me, the ladies 
of the opera have often accused me of a want of gallantry; 
in this matter my reputation is perfect. I acknowledge 
that I deserve it; as soon as there is a question of re- 
hearsals for the chorus, even before they have commenced, 
I choke with rage in anticipation; my ill-temper shows 
itself though there is no cause for it, and my appearance 
reminds the whole chorus of that Gascon who kicked an 
inoffensive little boy who was passing him; the little 
fellow having assured him that he had done nothing, 
received as an answer, “ Imagine the consequences, then, 
if you had offended me !” 

Nevertheless, two more rehearsals, and the choruses 
were learnt; and the finale, with the support of the 
orchestra, would have been perfect, but for a singer who 
for some days had been making a great fuss about his 
réle, Father Lawrence, and who now demolished our 
splendid musical edifice, which had been built up with so 
much trouble. 

I had already remarked, at the piano rehearsals, that 
this gentleman (I forget his name) belonged to that 
numerous class of musicians who know nothing of music ; 
he miscounted his rests, he never began in time, he often 
sang false, &c.; but I always said to myself, “ Perhaps 
he has not had time to study his part ; but then he has to 
learn very difficult parts for the theatre, why should he 
not be able to manage this?” I often thought of Alizard, 
who interpreted this part to perfection, and regretted 





that he was in Brussels, and that he did not know Ger- 
man. But at the general rehearsal the night before 
the concert, as this gentleman had not made any 
progress, and as each time that the orchestra was 
stopped on his account, or that Mendelssohn or I sang 
his passages for him, he always muttered some mysterious 
Teutonic oaths between his teeth, my patience was ex- 
hausted. I addressed the orchestra, thanking them, and 
begging them not to take any further trouble about my 
work, as the difficulties of the bass part would evidently 
render its performance quite impossible. As I went 
home, I made this sad reflection: ‘‘ Here are two com- 
posers, who for years have brought all the intelligence 
and imagination with which they are gifted to bear upon 
the study of their art, two hundred musicians, both singers 
and instrumentalists, attentive and of good abilities, who 
have fatigued themselves to no purpose, and who must 
now give up the performance of the work they had 
chosen, simply on account of the incapability of one man! 
Oh, ye singers who do not sing, even you too are gods!” 
. . . . The society was very much puzzled at first to find 
a substitute for this finale, which lasts half an hour; but 
we succeeded at last, by means of an additional rehearsal, 
which orchestra and chorus were good enough to arrange 
on the very day of the concert. The overture to King 
Lear, which the orchestra played to perfection, and the 
offertory from my Requiem, in which the choir has only a 
few notes to sing, were substituted for the fragment from 
Romeo, and performed in the evening in the most satis- 
factory manner. I must add that the selection from the 
Requiem produced an effect I had never expected, and 
obtained for me an opinion of the highest value—that of 
Robert Schumann, one of the most justly celebrated com- 
posers and critics in Germany.* 

Some days after, this same offertory procured me a 
commendation which was very unexpected. I had been 
taken ill at Leipzig, and just before my departure, when I 
asked the doctor who had attended me what I owed him, 
he replied — 

“Write the theme of your offertory, and your signature, 
on this sheet of paper, and I shall still be in your debt, 
for I have never been so impressed by any music.” 

I rather hesitated to acquit myself of my debt to the 
doctor in such a manner, but he insisted, and—would you 
believe it ?—a lucky chance having given me the opportu- 
nity of returning his compliment by another, which would 
have been better merited, I was fool enough to let it 
escape. I wrote at the top of the page, “To Doctor 
Clarus.” 

“ Carus,’ said he; “ you give me an / too much.” 

A happy thought occurred to me; “ Patientibus carus, 
sed clarus inter doctos” and yet I had not the courage to 
write it. Certainly there are moments when I am won- 
derfully stupid. 

You, my dear Heller, as composer and virtuoso, are of 
course deeply interested in all that pertains to your art; 
it is, therefore, quite natural you should have asked so 
many questions about the musical treasures of Leipzig. . I 
will briefly answer some ofthem. You ask me if the great 
pianist Mme. Clara Schumann has any rival in Germany 
that can be compared to her? 

I believe not. 

You beg me to tell you if the big-wigs of Leipzig have 
the right feeling for music, or, at least, if they incline to 
what you and I consider the Beautiful in Art? 

I will not answer this. 


* At the rehearsal, Schumann, breaking his habitual silence, said to.me, 
“*That offertory surpasses everything.” As for Mendelssohn, he.compli- 
mented me: on the entrance of the double-bass in the accémpaniment of my 
romance, “ L’Absene 2,” which was also given at this concert. 
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If it be true that all those who have any pretensions to 
high art profess the following creed?—There is no God 
but Bach, and Mendelssohn is his prophet. 

I dare not tell you. 

If the theatre is well managed, and if the people are 
wrong to enjoy the little operas by Lortzing, which are so 
often given there? 

I can’t give an opinion. 

If I have read or heard any of those old masses for 
five voices, with continuous bass, which are so much 
valued at Leipzig? 

I really don’t know. 

I hope you will soon write some more lovely caprices 
like your two last. And now, adieu, and may Heaven 
preserve you from fugues with four subjects on a chorale ! 








PORTRAITS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 


TOWARDS the close of last year we had occasion to notice 
in these columns a collection of oleograph portraits of 
some of the great masters; and we have now before us 
two splendid photographs, from the eminent firm of F. 
Bruckmann in Munich, of portrait groups of the most 
distinguished musicians who have lived since the birth of 
music, as we at present understand that term. The idea 
of collecting in two pictures nearly all the most celebrated 
composers and performers has been most artistically 
carried out. The plates are entitled respectively “ Ruh- 
meshalle der Deutschen Musik,” and “ Ruhmeshalle der 
Ausserdeutschen Musik”—Temple of Fame of German, 
and of non-German Musicians, 

Taking first the German musicians, we find the centre 
of the hall occupied by those who may be called the great 
composers far excellence. Sebastian Bach is seated at 
the organ, with his son Emanuel by his side. To his 
right is Beethoven, apparently lost in contemplation, and 
near him the well-known sturdy figure of old Handel; 
while to the left we see Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck. 
Slightly in front of them may be noticed Weber, Meyer- 
beer, and Spohr, and more in the foreground still we find 
Offenbach, Strauss, and Lanner. In the neighbourhood 
of Beethoven we see the familiar faces of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Mendelssohn, appropriately placed near the 
composer of Fidelio, whose influence is more or less dis- 
tinctly traceable in the works of all three musicians. The 
figures in front of the plate are those of the leading 
composers and performers of the present day. In the 
centre stands Richard Wagner, and at his side are Liszt 
and Hans von Biilow, while on the right we see his niece 
Johanna Wagner, between Niemann and the late Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld—two of the most distinguished singers of 
Wagner’s music. Near these, again, are other great 
singers and players, such as Mme. Clara Schumann, 
Mme. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss), Pauline Lucca, 
Mara, Sontag, and Schroeder-Devrient. So far as we 
can judge, the whole of the portraits are admirable. 
Nothing, for instance, can be better than those of Hans 
von Bilow, Clara Schumann, or Stockhausen—to name 
only three whose features are most familiar to ourselves ; 
and many of the others are what may be called “ speaking 
likenesses,” and carry their own attestation of genuineness 
with them. When we say that this plate contains eighty- 
two portraits, it will be readily understood that it is im- 
possible to notice in detail all its points of interest. 

In no way inferior to it is the companion picture, The 
Temple of Fame of non-German Musicians. It must 
suffice here to say that it contains no less than eighty- 
eight portraits, mostly of French and Italian musicians. 
Only four Englishmen are to be found—Henry Carey, 





Purcell, John Field, and Dr. Burney, the musical historian. 
Among the most prominent figures in this plate are Auber, 
Rossini, Verdi, Bellini, Donizetti, Cherubini, Halévy, 
Gounod, Hector Berlioz, Chopin, Gade, Boieldieu, and 
Adolphe Adam, as composers; while among __per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, we see Adelina Patti, 
Malibran, Viardot-Garcia, Duprez, Nourrit, Tamberlik, 
Grisi, Mario, Rubini, Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, De 
Beriot, and many others. 

Both groups are published in three sizes, the largest 
of which, measuring about 32 inches by 28, is admirably 
adapted for framing; while the smaller reproductions, 
which are quite equal to the large one in artistic finish, 
are suitable for the folio. We can give the works our 
most unqualified praise, and warmly recommend them 
to our readers. 








~ 


WEBER’S “INVITATION A LA VALSE,” 
BY E. PAUER. 


C. M. vON WEBER’s “Invitation” is a perfect little 
musical novel, in which a youth and a maiden may 
be imagined as playing the principal parts. First the 
young man approaches humbly and modestly with his 
reverential salutation. The young lady returns his 
greeting with graceful courtesy, and a certain maidenly 
reserve. A quiet, and it may be supposed a slightly 
sentimental conversation begins ; soon the young people 
become better acquainted, and he asks her to dance; 
she gracefully consents. And now the whole or- 
chestra strikes up the brilliant and splendid valse-tune ; 
we hear the bustle and the animation of the whole com- 
pany, and for awhile our young folks are forgotten. But 
now we perceive how gracefully and how swiftly she 
moves along, whilst her partner accompanies her, but 
with a heavier step. After they have danced the first 
round, there follows a little rest ; and then comes that 
delicious dialogue, which so agreeably fills the pauses in 
the dance, emblematic of those quiet moments in which 
we snatch a little rest in the bustle and excitement of life. 
But who comes here? Alas! is it not that kill-joy, the 
grumbling papa, unpleasantly and perseveringly vigilant, 
and impatient and dissatisfied at all these whispered 
words? But good-natured mamma, sympathising with 
her darling daughter’s enjoyment, intervenes with petitions 
for another round; but the papa is obstinate, and the 
parents almost begin to quarrel with each other on the 
occasion—whilst the young people seem quite uncon- 
cerned about it, for they are hard at work dancing again. 
With full enjoyment, the whole company throws itself 
once more into the dance, and with a grand crash of 
sound the superb valse reaches its conclusion, The 
orchestra stops. The young gentleman leads his fair and 
amiable partner back to her seat, and she, with a graceful 
courtesy, and a much more tender expression than at the 
beginning, takes leave of him, whilst he walks off with a 
heavy heart. Two chords sound like two sighs of regret, 
and the pretty little novel is closed. 








GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


THOUGH the one hundred and fifty-first meeting of the 
three cathedral choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, held at the first-named city, for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen of the three dio- 
ceses, on Tuesday, the 8th ult., and three following days, 
was not marked by the production of any absolute 
novelty of importance, it was by no means wanting in 
interest and attraction. For those resident in the imme- 
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diate neighbourhood of these three cathedrals, these 
annual meetings must be a welcome boon, because to the 
great majority they offer the only available opportunity 
in the course of the year of hearing a series of oratorios 
and other fine works performed in an adequate manner. 
And for those who come from a distance, especially for 
the habitual London concert-goer, there is something 
more than a sentimental pleasure in listening to ora- 
torios, however familiar, in a cathedral. Presented here, 
as they generally have been, with the best cast of prin- 
cipals attainable, with a band and chorus not over-large 
but at all points efficient, under the best acoustical con- 
ditions, and uninterrupted by applause, they are heard 
to the very best advantage. On such grounds alone it 
would be a matter of deep regret should it be determined 
to discontinue these festivals, or even put them upon a 
different footing. It cannot be said that these meetings 
have done much to advance musical art in general by the 
production of new works, nor was this to be expected of 
them, seeing that our cathedrals are by no means the 
places in which we should look for first performances of 
untried works. It is, nevertheless, on account of their 
unique character that their discontinuance would be 
most regretted. The future condition of these time- 
honoured meetings formed an ample subject of discussion 
during the festival week. It was well known that a 
meeting of the deans and canons of the three cathedrals 
had been held during the previous week, to take into 
consideration the future mode of carrying on the fes- 
tivals. Though the result of their deliberations was not 
officially made public, the general feeling was so strong 
that the capitular body was averse to future festivals 
being held on the same footing as heretofore, that a 
special general meeting of the stewards was called for the 
last day of the festival, at which it was proposed and 
carried unanimously :— 

“ That, before separating, the stewards of the Gloucester 
Festival of 1874 desire to express their regret at the 
general currency of a rumour to the effect that the discon- 
tinuance of the meeting of the Three Choirs on its present 
footing has been seriously discussed by the authorities of 
the three cathedrals, and to place on record their de- 
liberate opinion that such a step would be fatal to the 
efficiency of the charity, that it would discourage the 
successful cultivation of sacred music so much promoted 
by these annual festivals, and would deprive the local 
public of their only opportunity of hearing oratorios.” 

It was also agreed that a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tion should be sent to the deans and chapters of the 
three cathedrals, and to the secretaries of the Worcester 
and Hereford stewards. It further came out at this 
meeting that the new Dean of Worcester positively ob- 
jects to a continuance of the festivals, and has gone so 
far as to say that he will not allow their continuance in 
his cathedral; that the Dean of Hereford is much in 
favour of the festivals ; and that the Dean of Gloucester 
has declined to express an opinion one way or the other. 
Under these circumstances it would be futile to surmise 
what will be decided upon for Worcester next year, but 
from the sermon preached in the nave of the cathedral on 
the concluding evening of the festival by the Rev. Dr. 
Barry, one of the Canons of Worcester, and who in some 
degree may be regarded as the mouthpiece of the capitu- 
lar body to which he belongs, it will be gathered that it 
is not the abolition of these festivals that is contemplated, 
so much as a return to a mode of procedure more nearly 
resembling that which obtained when these meetings 
were first instituted 150 years ago simply for the culture 
of service music. The institution of such special musical 
services as those which of late years have met with such 








favour at St. Paul’s and at Westminister Abbey, when 
such works as Bach’s Passionsmusik, Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul and Lodbgesang have been brought forward, was 
what Dr. Barry probably had in his mind. That such 
occasional services should be instituted in all our cathe- 
drals seems most desirable, but that there are any suffi- 
cient grounds on which they should take the place of these 
festivals as at present constituted, has yet to be shown. 

The principal vocalists engaged were Mlle. Tietjens, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Griffiths, 
Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Bentham, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Agnesi. ‘The solo instru- 
mentalists were MM. Sainton and Carrodus (violin), and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann (pianoforte). Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith officiated at the organ, Mr. Done acted as accom- 
panist on the pianoforte, and Dr. S. S. Wesley conducted. 
The band, numbering about sixty performers, drawn 
principally from the Royal Italian Operas, was led by 
M. Sainton. The chorus numbered about 300 voices, the 
three cathedral choirs being supplemented by singers from 
London, Exeter, Wells, Bristol, &c. Exception might be 
taken to the list of principal vocalists engaged, as not 
being the best that might have been selected for a festival 
of which oratorios in English formed the staple, on the 
ground of an undue predominance of the Italian element. 
In making his selection Dr. Wesley was probably nct 
altogether his own master, and had to be guided by cir- 
cumstances. It may fairly be surmised that on applying 
to Mr. Mapleson for the services of Mlle. Tietjens—as 
much the Arima donna of oratorio as she is of Italian 
opera—he was probably met with the suggestion, if not 
indeed the proviso, that he should also take Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi. It may further 
be surmised that Rossini’s Mass, in the proprietorship of 
which Mr. Mapleson has an interest, was thrown into the 
bargain. The list of works selected for performance in 
the cathedral included Spohr’s oratorio 7he Last Fudg- 
ment, Weber's so-called sacred cantata The Praise of 
Fehovah, the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Messe Solennelle, Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah and Hymn of Praise, and Handel’s 
Messiah. Of the attractiveness of such a selection there 
could be no doubt ; it might, however, be objected that 
much of it was of too secular a character for presentation 
within a consecrated building. 

The first festival performance, the programme of which 
included Spohr’s Last Fudgment and Weber’s Praise 
of Fehovah, was held in the cathedral, commencing at 
one o’clock with a laudable punctuality which it was a 
pity was not more generally observed by the audience. 

The Last Ffudgment is without doubt the best, as it is 
the best-known, of Spohr’s three published oratorios. But 
fine as parts of it are, it must be confessed that he has 
often failed to rise to the majesty of the theme treated. 
And it is just in those parts where one looks for the 
highest grandeur, that he descends to theatrical effects. 
In the picture he attempts to draw of the Last Judgment 
one cannot but feel that one has met with much the same 
kind of treatment before in operas and pantomimes, with 
the usual accompaniment of demons and coloured fire. 
Don Juan and Leporello, Faust and Mephistopheles, un- 
bidden rise to the imagination. In the hands of real 
genius this would not be so. We do not find it to be the 
case, for instance, in Mozart’s Reguiem and Beethoven's 
2nd Mass, where similar allusions are made, and where 
the same means are employed to similar ends. That it 
was not in the composition of sacred music that Spohr felt 
himself most at home is apparent from his oratorios. He 
seems to have been conscious of this himself, for in his 
Autobiography we find him speaking of “beginning new 
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studies of counterpoint and of the ecclesiastical style,” 
with a view to the composition of this very oratorio. The 
performance on this occasion was a remarkably fine one, 
the principal solos being capitally rendered by Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Sterling, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor Agnesi ; 
and both band and chorus executing their respective parts 
inja manner which strongly testified to their thorough 
excellence. 

Weber's so-called sacred cantata, The Praise of| 
Fehovah, which followed after a brief interval, is an} 
English adaptation of a sacred text, by Mr. F. W. Rosier, | 
to the music of the celebrated but little-known “ Jubilee ” 
cantata, composed by Weber for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the accession of Friedrich August, 
King of Saxony, held at Dresden on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1818. Readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD will remember that attention was directed to 
Weber’s “Jubilee” cantata in a series of papers, ana- 
lytical, critical, and historical, by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
which appeared in these columns towards the close of 
last year. For our present purpose, therefore, it is suf- 
ficient to remark that, as praise of the king and frequent 
allusion to some of the most important events of his fifty 
years’ reign formed the substance of the text which in- 
spired Weber’s music, the adaptation by Mr Rosier of 
sacred words, the theme of which is the praise of Jehovah, 
and their alliance with music of a generally light and 
secular character, can onlybe regarded as a grave mistake. 
Such a mode of procedure could not prove otherwise than 
detrimental to Weber’s reputation as a composer of sacred 
music, for it has led to his work being criticised as sacred 
music, which it was never intended to be, and as such it 
has been pronounced wanting by those in ignorance of the 
circumstances under which it was composed. There 
appear to be only three instances on record of the work 
having been previously brought to a hearing in England. 
It was first heard at the last concert given by Weber in 
London (just ten days before his death), on the 26th of 
May, 1826, when an English version by Mr. Hampden 
Napier, entitled Zhe Festival of Peace, was that made 
use of. The second occasion was at a concert given in 
1830 by the Choral Harmonists, an amateur society 
long ago dissolved, and for whom the version made use 
of in the present instance was prepared. A third occa- 
sion was at a concert given by the late Mr. Lake at St. 
Martin’s Hall. So long a time having elapsed since the 
work had been heard in public, its presentation at this 
festival was tantamount to a novelty. In spite of the in- 
congruence of the text, and the inappropriateness of the 
music for performance in a sacred edifice, the opportunity 
of hearing a work so strongly marked with the peculiar 
charm which characterises Weber’s music was very 
welcome ; but before the work is again brought to a hear- 
ing, we venture to hope that, in justice to the composer, 
a more appropriate version than either that of Mr. 
Hampden Napier or Mr. Rosier may be provided. The 
performance, though scarcely so finished as that of 
Spohr’s oratorio, was nevertheless highly satisfactory, the 
principal vocal parts being well sustained by Mlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Griffiths, Mr. Bentham, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. 

Tuesday evening’s performance again took place in the 
cathedral, when the programme included the first and 
second parts of Haydn’s Creation, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. Inthe Creation the soprano music was shared 
by Miss Edith Wynne and Mlle. Tietjens, the tenor and 
bass solos being assigned to Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. The performance of both works was of 





remarkable excellence. In the Stadat Mater the prin- 
cipal parts were undertaken by Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. 


Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi, all 
belonging to Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company, 
but not one of them Italian by birth. With such a cast, 
and in music in which Mr. Bentham and Signor Agnesi 


| were evidently more at home than in oratorio, and with 


the best support from both band and chorus, Rossini’s 
highly coloured and sensuous music was heard to the 
best advantage. The grandeur of Mlle. Tietjens’ 
delivery of the “ Inflammatus” could not have been sur- 
passed, and nothing could have been finer than the joint 
rendering of the duet “ Quis est homo,” by Mlle. Tietjens 
and Mme. Trebelli-Bettini. It was here, too, that Mr. 
Bentham, so often out of tune, and generally unsatis- 
factory during the week, made his most successful effort 
in the “Cujus animam.” Another point to be noticed 
was the masterly manner in which the difficult chorus 
“Eia mater” was rendered in perfect tune throughout, 
without accompaniment—a feat which our leading metro- 
politan choirs do not even attempt. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to the Eéijah, in 
which all the principal vocalists engaged (excepting 
Mme. Trebelli and Mr. Thomas) took part. It was 
not, therefore, from any lack of means that this most 
dramatic of oratorios was shorn of much of its dramatic 
force by the indiscriminate manner in which, for the con- 
venience or to satisfy the fancies of individual singers, 
the various vé/es were allotted. Thus, Miss Edith 
Wynne appeared at one time as “The Widow,” at 
another as an “Angel,” and again as “The Youth.” 
Miss Sterling came forward in the triple capacity of a 
“Woman among the People,” an “Angel,” and the 
“Queen.” Mr. Lloyd was at one time singing the music 
of Obadiah, at another that of Ahab. Signor Agnesi 
alone had the vé/e of Elijah to himself. Here, but for 
the impropriety of such an arrangement, we could have 
wished that he had had Mr. Lewis Thomas to help him. 
Painstaking though he is, his nasal French style, his 
imperfect pronunciation of English, and his tame mode 
of declamation, are great drawbacks to an impressive 
rendering of this most important part. In other respects, 
Dr. Wesley’s ¢empi being for the most part admirable, 
and the chorus being thoroughly familiar with their work, 
the performance was one of high excellence. 

Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle, formed the programme of Thursday morning’s 
selection. The performance of the first-named work, 
which has at length become almost as popular as the 
Elijah, was one of the finest of the week. The instru- 
mental portion of the work was given with admirable 
finish and precision ; full justice was done to the principal 
vocal parts by Miss Wynne, Miss Griffiths (a débutante 
from Cheltenham, who promises remarkably well), and 
Mr. Lloyd ; and nothing could have been finer than the per- 
formance of the chorus, whose subdued singing in “I waited 
for the Lord,” was as praiseworthy as their spirited ren- 
dering of the chorus, “ Fhe night is departing,” and the 
succeeding chorale, “ Let all men praise the Lord,” which 
was sung throughout in perfect tune, and (as the composer 
has directed) without accompaniment. 

The performance of Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, like 
that of the Stadat Mater, was of course delegated to the 
Italian Opera singers. It could hardly have been in 
better hands, but as it contains no “favourite airs,” or 
airs likely to become favourites, it must have proved a 
disappointment to many who heard it for the first time, 
and expected to find in it a second Stabat, Even some 
of those who professed admiration for it on hearing it in 
private on the first occasion of its performance at the 
house of Count Pillet-Will, in Paris. on the 13th of March, 
1864, have admitted that they were then carried away by 
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their feelings, and expressed disappointment with it on its 
publication after Rossini’s death. From the fact of its 
having been composed long after the maestro had ceased 
to write for the public, and from his prohibiting its publi- 
cation during his lifetime, it may be inferred that it was 
simply as a pastime, and for the satisfaction to be 
derived from investigating a school of music foreign to 
his feelings and bringing up, that he was induced to set 
the Mass. Like Spohr with his Last ¥udgment, we can 
imagine him “ making fresh studies in counterpoint and 
in the ecclesiastical style.” The task of combining the 
theatrical style, which was innate in him, with so much as 
late in life he could acquire of the old ecclesiastical style, 
resulted in an entire absence of unity in his work. Though 
not without occasional touches of real beauty, it is on 
the whole an unequal work, and, we repeat, disappointing. 
The performance, though less perfect than that of the 
Hymn of Praise, was a very creditable one, seeing that, 
at least as far as the band and chorus were concerned, it 
cannot be spoken of as amongst the works with which 
they are the most familiar. 

The festival was brought to a close on Friday morning 
with a remarkably fine performance of the Messiah, to 
which all the principal vocalists engaged contributed, and 
when the fine singing of the chorus, one of the most 
striking features of the week’s meeting, was maintained 
to the last. 

It remains but to speak of the two concerts of mis- 
cellaneous music given in the Shire Hall, on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings. The quality of the programmes 
of these was superior to that which has usually obtained 
on like occasions. Though destitute of the interest of 
novelty, the “royalty” ballad, which but too often has 
had too great a prominence at these gatherings, was 
happily conspicuous by its absence. As was to be ex- 
pected, the principal aim of these concerts seemed to be 
to exhibit the Italian Opera singers, though the others 
were by no means lost sight of. Wednesday evening’s 
concert was chiefly devoted to Mozart. It commenced 
with a selection from Don $uan, including the overture, 
the aria, “ Madamina” (Sig. Agnesi), the duetto “ La ci 
darem la mano” (Miss Edith Wynne and Sig. Agnesi), 
the aria “Dalla sua pace” (Mr. Bentham), the aria 
“ Vedrai Carino” (Mme. Trebelli-Bettini), the arias “ Mi 
tradi,” “ Non mi dir,” and “ Batti, batti,” in the first two 
of which Mlle. Tietjens was heard, and in the last- 
named, Miss E. Wynne. The selection concluded with 
the sestetto “Sola, sola,” in which Mr. Merrick was 
associated with the singers afore-named. The remaining 
works by Mozart were the “ Jupiter” symphony—which 
was played in a very spirited manner, and, to judge from 
the applause it evoked, was evidently listened to with 
extreme satisfaction—and the overture to Jdomenzo, which 
concluded the programme. There were two other instru- 
mental works of importance. The one consisted of the 
last two movements of Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in 
E flat, No. 5, which, after a false start on the part of the 
band (or the conductor ?) were so artistically and effectively 
played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann as to make one regret 
that she was not put down forthe entire work. The other 
instrumental work was Ernst’s violin fantasia on themes 
from O/el/o, executed by Mr. Carrodus with a virtuosity and 
power which surprised even those who are most intimate 
with his style of playing. Mr. E. Lloyd gave a refined 
reading of the “ Salve dimora,” from Gounod’s Faus¢, the 
enjoyment of which was much enhanced by M. Sainton’s 
rendering of the obligato violin part. Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, who certainly had not too much allotted to her 

, during the week, was heard to great advantage in the 
‘ cavatina “Nobil Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s Gii Ug onotti ; 





but the greatest vocal display of the evening was tii- 
doubtedly Auber’s duetto, “La dove pit tetro Vorore,” 
incomparably given by Mlle. Tietjens and Mme. Trebelli. 
Miss Sterling, a stranger to Gloucester, evoked genuine 
applause, and doubtless gained many fresh admirers, by 
her excellent rendering of Schubert’s weird song, “ Der 
Doppelganger,” Schumann’s “ Allnachtlich im Traume,” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Neue Liebe.” On being recalled, 
she gave, with striking effect, that quaint old English 
ballad of the sixteenth century, “The Three Ravens. 

Thursday evening’s concert commenced with a selection 
from Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, comprising the overture, scherzo, the duet and 
chorus “Ye spotted snakes” (Miss Edith Wynne and 
Miss Griffiths), the allegro appassionato, the notturno, 
the Wedding March, and the final solo and chorus. This 
charming music, we believe, was new to the Gloucester 
people, and apparently made but little effect upon them. 
We certainly never before heard the earlier instrumental 
portion of it played amid such a hubbub of conversation 
and late arrivals. It was followed by an andante and 
rondo capriccioso, for violin, by F. David, grandly played 
by the veteran Sainton. The remainder of the programme 
included a selection from Weber's Oderon, a variety of 
songs which we need not recapitulate, ending with 
“Rule, Britannia” (Mile. Tietjens), and the National 
Anthem. 

For church musicians a special interest attached to the 
daily services in the cathedral, by reason of the introduction 
of three of Dr. Wesley’s finest anthems and other service 
music. The anthems were “O Lord, Thou art my God,” 
“Wash me throughly,” and “ Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.” These were very effectively rendered by the Three 
Choirs. In other respects their singing at these services, 
especially in the chanting of the psalms, was by no means 
remarkable for unanimity. This, muchas it was to be re- 
gretted, is easily accounted for by the fact that the Three 
Choirs have not yet adopted a uniform method of 
pointing. 

We should not conclude this notice without congratu- 
lating Dr. Wesley on the successful issue of his conducting 
this one hundred and fifty-first meeting of the Three 
Choirs, not forgetting, however, that much of it is due to 
the able and unremitting assistance of M. Sainton, and 
to the skill and good-will of the band generally. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Qs 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, September, 1874. 
THE scenes from Goethe’s Faust for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra, by Rob. Schumann, will form the subject 
of our to-day’s report—certainly an earnest, great, and 
highly important subject. We feel compelled to express 
our opinion of this extraordinary masterpiece, as we may 
thereby hope to draw the attention of the widely ex- 
tended circle of readers of your excellent paper to this 
grand composition, for it is certain Schumann’s Faust has 
not yet received the attention which it merits. Even in 
Germany, the work in its entirety has only rarely been 
performed since the year 1849, when the third part of the 
work, the closing scene, was first performed in Leipzig 
under Rietz’s, and in Weimar under Liszt’s direction. 
There have been but few performances of the whole work, 
while parts of it were done at long intervals. This does 
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not astonish us. The greater and more important the 
intellectual production of a genius is, the more it is 
usually in advance of its time. It is reserved for later 
generations to educate themselves by degrees for the great 
works of a genius, and to acquire the understanding for 
the same. So we see, for instance, the MWatthdus-Passion 
by Bach, the 9th Symphony, the “ Missa Solennis” by 
Beethoven, and other masterpieces, for a long time little 
or not at all noticed ; whilst other works, which were more 
in accord with the feelings of the time, were more readily 
appreciated. But as this understanding can only be 
obtained by an intimate acquaintance with the works in 
oa, it is our duty to bring about a knowledge of 
them. How this is to be effected we have often before 
mentioned in this paper. It cannot be done by word or 
writing ; the Press can here only undertake the functions 
of a herald, and make known with loud flourishes the 
intellectual achievements of genius. By undertaking this 
duty, we shall perhaps succeed in bringing about nu- 
merous and successful performances of Schumann’s 
Faust. These alone could be the right means of obtain- 
ing a just appreciation of the excellent relic that Schumann 
has left us in this, his most extensive work. 

What an endless profusion of subject-matter we meet 
with when we examine its score! It is impossible for 
us to enter into an analytical explanation of the richness 
of musical beauties which are here offered to us. Words 
can in general only vaguely hint at the beauty of a master- 
piece, they cannot analyse or describe it. A minute ex- 
amination of the single numbers of the Faxus¢ score would 
carry us too far. We will, with a few passing words, 
draw attention to the most prominent points of the work. 
We write our notice with a wish to animate our readers 
to a minute and careful study of the score. 

At first Schumann only composed the last scene of the 
second part of Goethe’s Faust, which is the third part 
(Faust’s transfiguration) in the score. The same, with 
the exception of the last chorus (“ Alles Vergingliche ist 
nur ein Gleichniss”), is throughout excellently adapted for 
musical composition, and in this third part we find the 
most beautiful musical creations of the whole work. 
Even the first chorus (“Waldung, sie schwankt heran,” 
F major, $) reflects the sentiment of happy quiet, heavenly 
peace, and a complete separation from everything earthly. 
The second number, with the tenor solo of the Pater 
ecstaticus, accompanied by an obligato solo violoncello, 
expresses a feeling of supernatural bliss and joy, and end- 
less rapture. The chorus of the angelic boys (B flat 
major, +) is particularly fine, to which must be added the 
imposing chorus of the angels (“ Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
der Geisterwelt”). The chorus of young angels (“ Jene 
Rosen aus den Handen,” soprano solo and chorus soprani) 
is of a most exquisite tenderness. It is interrupted by 
the triumphant outcry of the full chorus (“ Jauchzet auf, 
es ist gelungen”). The beginning of the following chorus 
of young angels (in C sharp minor, $) has a wonderful, 
mysterious -effect ; but must, as regards execution, be 
reckoned amongst the most difficult pieces of the work. 
The ecstacy of Dr. Marianus (baritone solo, G major, +) 
leads to the chorus, unparalleled in beauty, “Dir, der 
Unberiihrbaren ” (B flat major, +), to which is added the 
fine and lovely song of supplication of the penitent 
women. In the score there are two settings of the final 
chorus. We should advise the performance of the second 
and shorter one, as Schumann himself also preferred this 
second one to the first. 

If we now turn to the first part, we find in the first 
number (“ Scene im Garten”) a very pleasing duet, “ Du 
kanntest mich” (F major, 7), between Faust and Mar- 
garethe. How excellently Margarethe’s touching and 





naive first feelings of love, and Faust’s happiness, are here 
musically expressed ! No. 2 is “Gretchen vor dem Bilde 
der Mater dolorosa.” The immense woe, full of despair, 
here so truthfully reproduced by the music, is quite 
touching. The execution of this soprano solo requires 
undoubtedly an excellent artist. The third and last 
scene of the first part, with the “ Dies irz,” has such an 
effect that we cannot find words to describe it. 

We will bestow but few lines on the scenes of the 
second part. The whole second part, as well as the 
overture of the work, are of less musical importance than 
the first, and more especially than the third part. The 
cause of this may lie in the text, which in places does not 
seem quite suited for musical composition. The best 
music found therein is Ariel’s and the Elves’ chorus, the 
appearance of the four grey women, as well as the little 
chorus of Lemures, with its spiteful ironical colouring, 
whilst the solos of Faust are the weakest of the whole 
work, 

As there are several excellent translations of Goethe’s 
Faust into English, there ought to be no difficulty in 
adapting an English text to the scenes composed by 
Schumann, and then in producing the music before the 
art-loving public of England and America. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, September 12th, 1874. 


AFTER two months’ holidays, the Imperial Hofoper was 
re-opened on August 15th with Zaxnhduser With the 
last representation on June 14th the direction had pub- 
lished a statistic review of the operas given since April 
Ist, 1873—440 days, with 419 representations. The com- 
posers ranked in the following order :—Meyerbeer, with 
47 evenings; Wagner, 44; Verdi, 31; Donizetti, 28; 
Gounod, 27; Weber, 25; Thomas, 20; Mozart, 17 ; 
Halévy, 10; Bellini, 8; Auber, 8; Nicolai, 8; Rossini, 
7; Beethoven, 5; Schumann, 5 ; Gluck, 3; Lortzing, 3 ; 
Marschner, 2; Flotow, 1. The repertoire consists now of 
fifty-three operas and eleven ballets. The most interesting 
event of the coming season is the promised engagement 
of Mme. Nilsson for a month (20th March to 2oth April) 
next year. If that engagement be not fulfilled, the cele- 
brated artist will arrange three concerts in the great 
Musikvereinssaal. Also the choice of a new opera is still 
in suspense ; it is said that the opera Die Konigin von 
Saba, the music by Goldmark, has the best chance, an 
opera which is also in view for Berlin. The composer is 
well known by his excellent chamber music, the overture 
to Sacuntala, and vocal music. A festival chorus from 
the said opera was performed with great success in the 
concert, which took place in January, with the co-opera- 
tion of Liszt. Since the re-opening of the Opera, Frl. 
Leonore von Bretfeld, from the Royal Hoftheater in 
Berlin, has performed as guest Elsa, Mignon, Juliet, and 
Agathe. As I have been absent from Vienna all that 
time, I can only give a resumé of what has been written 
about that Gastspiel. The lady is said to possess a clear 
soprano, fresh, full, and flexible voice ; her pronunciation 
is very distinct, but the delivery sometimes not warm 
enough, and the technique wants the last polish. Her 
figure is tall, the features regular, the look brilliant, 
and the acting tasteful. As Mignon, which rdle we 
have seen till now given only by Frau Ehnn, the 
singer pleased the most. In Verdi’s Aida, the rdle of 
Ramphis, the high priest, was represented, in the absence 
of Herr Rokitansky, by Herr Scaria, one of the singers 
who are invited by Wagner to sing in Bayreuth. Aida 
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seems indeed to become a fixture in our repertoire, which 
is not astonishing, considering its value. More surprising 
is it that Schumann’s Gevzoveva has reached its sixth re- 
presentation. How glad I should be to be able to state 
the same of one of Gluck’s operas! For the taste of the 
opera visitors, as well as for the improvement of the 
singers, it would be a great advantage to hear alterna- 
tively, from time to time, A/ceste and one or the other 
Iphigenia. Our ballet is still depending on the Gastspiel 
of Frl. Rita Sangalli, from Paris ; every other fourth day 
she is dancing either in Flick und Flock or in Fantasca, 
Ellinor, Satanella, Sardanapal, &c. There have been 
performed the following operas from the 15th of August to 
the 12th of September :—7ann4auser, Oberon, Aida (four 
times), Lohengrin, Maskenball, Genoveva, Troubadour, 
Mignon, Hugenotten, Fliegende Holliinder, Romeo und 
Fulie, Don Fuan, Rienzi, Nordstern, Fiidin, Zauberfitte, 
Faust, Freischiitz, Dom Sebastian. 

The Carltheater has reached to-day its 115th represen- 
tation of the operetta Angot; the rdle of Clairette was 
lately performed by Frl. Wiedermann, formerly a member 
of the Komische Oper, and now engaged in the Leopold- 
stadt. Another engagement came unexpectedly: Herr 
Albin Swoboda, cé-devant manager of the Komische Oper, 
and a well-known Spieltenor, has accepted a Gastspiel 
engagement, beginning in January next, particularly to 
perform in Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla. That operetta will 
be represented with the best actors and singers, and may 
a perhaps another Amgot, as regards the financial 
result. 

Meantime the fate of the Komische Oper has been also 
decided ; Herr Hasemann, its former secretary, and since 
provisional director, is nominated tenant and manager ; 
and that stage, so much talked of, will be re-opened on 
the 1st of October with Auber’s Maurer und Schlosser 
(Ze Magon). Instead of Proch and Miiller, the post of 
conductor is now entrusted to Herr Sucher, formerly 
correpetitor in the Hofoper. Orchestra and chorus are 
complete, and many engagements with singers are settled 
or pending. 

Another memorable event (not to speak of the Stadt- 
theater, whose well-known manager, Dr. Laube, has just 
ceded his post to Herr Lobe, one of the best actors of 
that theatre) will be the re-opening to-morrow of the 
Strampfertheater, now leased by T. Rosen the dramatic 
poet, and the famous actress and soubrette Fri. Josefine 
Gallmeyer. On that occasion will be performed also, for 
the first time, a new mythological operetta, Der gefangene 
Amor, after Wieland, the music by Joh. von Zaytz (who 
will himself conduct his operetta), representing quite the 
entire population of Olympus—Jupiter, Juno, and all 
their celestial companions. 








Rebiews, 


—— 


Festouverture fiir grosses Orchester, Von E, LASSEN. 
Partitur. Breslau : Julius Hainauer. 


A FEW months since, we reviewed in these columns a symphony by 
Herr Lassen, and we have now before us a more recent work from 
the same pen. It is pleasant to be able to express a very decided 
opinion that the later composition shows a marked advance upon 
the earlier one. In the former, together with much technical clever- 
ness, considerable power of invention, and good orchestration, there 
was a certain amount of dryness. In the present overture, however, 
the ideas are much more attractive. It cannot be said that the 
composer gives proof of the possession of that deeided individuality 
of genius which is the lot of but very few ; yet, on the other hand, 
the ideas are unborrowed, nor, with one exception to be presently 
mentioned, do we find anything resembling a reminiscence. 

The “‘ Festival Overture’’ is scored for a very full orchestra, com- 


Op. 51. 





prising, in addition to the ordinary complement of strings and 
wind, the entire battery of percussion instruments, and a harp, to 
which an important part is allotted. Following an example which 
(so far as our memory serves us) Schumannn in his ‘‘ Festouverture 
liber das Rheinweinlied,” Op. 123, was one of the first to set, Herr 
Lassen has incorporated into his overture the popular German 
Volkslied known in this country as ‘‘Ah! cruel parting.” The 
work commences with a broad and stately introduction (smaes¢oso) in 
the key of E flat, the opening theme of which is announced in full 
harmony by the brass instruments, and continued by the wood, 
wind, and horns, while the strings sustain a dominant pedal, ¢7 emo/o, 
in five different octaves. A few bars for the basses alone modulate 
to G flat, in which key the Volkslied above referred to is introduced 
by the flutes, bassoons, and horns, the harp accompanying in full 
chords. The theme does not, however, at present appear in its 
complete form, being interrupted by a new and graceful melody for 
the clarinet, of which much use is made in the remainder of the intro- 
duction. Henceforth this new subject is heard in combination and 
alternation with the first phrase of the Volkslied, given to solo wind 
instruments in diminution, and leading at length to a dominant 
pedal of eight bars, crescendo, which after a pause introduces the 
allegro con fuoco. The chief subject of this movement is full of 
vigour and spirit, very clear in form, and amply developed. The 
fortissimo to which it leads has a martial character about it that 
becomes still more marked in the transition from the first to the 
second subject. Here the side-drum is introduced, f9., with very 
happy effect, and some excellent and well-contrived modulations 
introduce the second subject in the normal key of B flat. This 
theme is very charming, but decidedly in the style of Weber ; it 
recalls indistinctly the second subject of the overture to Euryanthe, 
which is moreover in the same key. The resemblance is, however, 
only momentary ; and the continuation of the music, with the skilful 
developments, and the reintroduction of the first phrase of the 
Volkslied, is admirable. Before the return of the first subject, an 
entirely new episode (/ez¢o) in G flat, with a change from common 
to triple time, is introduced. The scoring on page 37, where an 
oboe solo is accompanied only by divided violins playing ¢remolo 
above the melody, would seem to have been suggested by the some- 
what analogous clarinet solo in the Zannhaiser overture. The 
whole orchestration of this episode is excellent. At its close the 
first and second subjects recur in their proper places and keys 
according to the ‘‘ regulation model,” and the overture concludes 
with a maestoso in which the Volkslied is given in its entirety, and 
accompanied almost precisely as ‘‘ God save the King”’ is treated in 
Weber's Fudi/ee overture. Though here and there slightly reminis- 
cent of Weber, the whole work is one which does the highest credit 
to its composer’s talent, and is quite good enough to be worth 
bringing to a hearing in this country. 





Praise the Lord : a Sacred Cantata. Composed by JACOB BRAD- 
FORD, Mus. Bac. Oxon. London: J. McDowell & Co. 


WE are informed by a note prefixed to this work, that it was 
composed as an exercise for the bachelor’s degree in music at 
Oxford. We have had several opportunities at various times for 
examining works especially written as exercises for degrees, and 
have almost invariably found in them that the musicianly skill of 
the workmanship was superior to the inventive power displayed. 
This is probably inevitable from the conditions under which such 
pieces are produced. The candidate has to exhibit his knowledge 
of counterpoint and fugue, to show his skill in writing in five or 
eight parts, as the case may be; and, moreover, to send in his 
exercise by a certain time. It is well known that pieces written for 
special occasions are seldom of great musical value. The fountain 
of inspiration is not like a tap which can be turned on at a moment's 
notice ; and therefore, however accurate an estimate may be formed 
of a musician's technical acquirements from such a work as the pre- 
sent, it would be obviously unjust to pronounce a judgment therefrom 
as to his general powers as a composer. 

Mr. Bradford’s sacred cantata is no exception to the general rule. 
Written on an ample scale for a double chorus, with solo parts, it 
bears testimony to the writer’s careful studies, but is, to tell the truth, 
somewhat dry as music. In the first place, nearly all the move- 
ments are decidedly too long. This we feel more particularly in the 
opening double chorus, the soprano solo (No. 3) ‘‘ The Lord is full of 
compassion,” and the duet with chorus (No. 6) ‘‘ Yea, like asa father” 
(this last being otherwise one of the most pleasing numbers of the 
work), all of which would, we think, be at least twice as effective 
were they compressed to about half their present length. But every 
allowance must be made for the exigencies of an exercise for a de- 
gree. The composer, doubtless, wished to show his ability to 
develop a movement at considerable length, and he has succeeded. 
It would be as unfair to judge of Mr, Bradford from this work 
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alone, as it would to estimate Beethoven’s genius from his ‘‘Glorreiche 
Augenblick,” which, though not an exercise for a degree, was (like 
he present cantata) a pzdce d' occasion. 





Cremona Violins and Varnish, By CHARLES READE. Reprinted 
from the Pull Mall Gazette, by GEURGE H. M. MuntTz. Glou- 
cester : John Bellows. 


ALL connoisseurs of the violin will be grateful to Mr. Muntz, for 
reprinting in a permanent form Mr. Charles Reade’s very interesting 
and instructive letters on the old violins. They originally appeared 
at the time of the exhibition of musical instruments held in 1872 in 
the South Kensington Museum ; and they not only show the 
author's thorough mastery of his subject, but are written in his 
peculiarly racy and forcible style, so as to be interesting even to 
those who are not initiated into the mysteries of ‘‘inner bought” 
and “purfling.” Mr. Reade clearly points out the distinctive 
characteristics of the various instruments of the Amatis, Stradi- 
uarius, the Guarnerius family, and other celebrated makers ; he 
claims, moreover, to have rediscovered the art of making the cele- 
brated Cremona varnish, which has so long been lost. We will 
refer our readers to the pamphlet itself for the recipe given by Mr. 
Reade, of the correctness or otherwise of which we are not in a 
position to judge ; but, as a characteristic sample of his style, will 
quote his remarks on one of the constituents of the varnish in 
question :— 

‘‘ The deep red varnish of Cremona is pure dragon’s-blood, not the 
cake—the stick—the filthy trash which, in this sinful and adulterating 
generation, is retailed under that name; but the tear of dragon’s- 
blood—little lumps deeper in colour than a carbuncle, clear as crystal 
and fiery asa ruby. Unadulterated dragon’s-blood does not exist 
in commerce west of Temple Bar, but you can get it by groping in 
the City as hard as Diogenes had to grope for an honest man in 
a much less knavish town than London. The yellow varnish is the 
unadulterated tear of another gum, retailed in a cake like dragon’s- 
blood, and as great a fraud. All cakes and sticks presented to you 
in commerce as gums are audacious swindles. A true gum is the 
tear ofa tree. For the yellow tear as for the red, grope the City 
harder than Diogenes.” 

We need only add that the little pamphlet is beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and that the ornamental title-page in colours is a 
tasteful specimen of decorative printing. 


Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Composers. Transcriptions 
by E. PAUER. 8 Numbers. Augener & Co. 


WE have here a very excellent selection of movements from the orches- 
tral and chamber compositions of the great masters, in a form which 
will render them readily accessible to tolerably good players. Ath- 
letes on the piano would doubtless prefer such transcriptions as those 
by Liszt of Beethoven’s symphonies ; but such arrangements as 
those, masterly and effective as they are when properly rendered, 
make such large demands on the executant that their popularity 
must necessarily be limited. On the other hand, many transcrip- 
tions might be named which are so meagre, one might almost say 
so emasculated, that they present a mere caricature of the originals. 
Everything is sacrificed to the avoidance of difficulty, Herr Pauer 
has hit the happy mean between these two extremes ; and while not 
requiring any extraordinary amount of executive power, his ‘‘ Glean- 
ings” present a faithful reflection, as far as such was possible on the 
piano, of the original works. We have compared some of the 
numbers with the scores, and can therefore speak decidedly as to 
their fidelity, and as to the good taste with which the necessary 
modifications have been made. The eight numbers of the series 
which ate at present issued, contain the rondo from Beethoven's 
quintett for piano and wind instruments ; the intermezzo from Men- 
delssohn’s quartett in A minor, and the scherzo from his quartett in 
E minor ; two andantes by Mozart— one from the concerto in A, and 
the other from the symphony in D ; and three movements by Spohr 
—a barcarolle, a scherzo, and an andante. The whole series will be 
found alike interesting to the amateur and useful to the teacher. 





Lessons in Thorough-bass ; consisting of 110 Hymns for Four Voices, 
being a Progressive Illustration of the Science of Harmony. 
By J. F. Borscuitzky. London: J. F. Borschitzky. 


WE have looked carefully through the twelve sheets of which this 
work consists, and have come to the conclusion that we have not 
full materials before us for forming an accurate estimate cf its value 
for teaching purposes. Surely there must be some explanatory 
manual to accompany these exercises ; indeed, we confess that we 
are not very clear as to the working of all of them. For example, 





in the very first exercise given, we find figures which (if they are. to 
be interpreted in the ordinary way) will cause the pupil to double 
the leading note in a plain four-part harmony. ‘The whole progres- 
sion of the last part of the exercise seems to us exceedingly 
objectionable. It is as follows :— 








enerns: ane 
ae 
8 3. 8 3 8 gis 














ee ee 


The figured bass is Mr. Borschitzky's, the harmonies are our own, 
As the preceding part of the exercise necessitates the position we 
have given for the first chord, the others must obviously follow if the 
figures are to have their usual meaning ; and ne worse as an 
exercise for beginners we never saw. The mistakes are such as to 
be obvious at once to any student. We can hardly imagine the 
author could have intended anything so incorrect, and are therefore 
led to infer that the figures have some different signification on this 
system to the usual one ; but then this should surely have been ex- 
plained. Some explanation should also have been given of such 
a novel and peculiar term as ‘‘Tonic Dominant Quinquad” as 


applied to the chord of 4 on the key-note. The whole work as it 


stands has produced on us much the same impression as we should 
receive if we tried to read a book written in the Dutch language. 
The letters would be familiar enough, but without a grammar and 
dictionary we should have no idea of the meaning. So it is here ; 
the chords of course are the same as elsewhere, but we have no 
clue to the system on which they are to be learned. We cannot 
find it out merely from the twelve sheets of exercises ; in fact, it is 
a riddle which we are obliged to give up. Probably, if we had fuller 
information, we should find the system much better than it appears 
to us in trying to discover it for ourselves. 








SHEET MUSIC. 
VOCAL. 


Songs from ‘' Festus” (5 Numbers) and The Days of Merry Spring- 
time, Song, by H. A. RUDALL (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), are 
the production of one of our best amateur musicians. Mr. Rudall 
has abundance of ideas, decidedly more than the average of origin- 
ality, and a thorough knowledge of harmony. The whole of the 
songs from Festus we think charming, though their beauty is 
perhaps of too refined an order to render them very generally 
popular. The little song, ‘‘ The Days of Merry Spring-time,”’ will 
be more to the general taste, and is sure, if known, to become a 
favourite. We shall be glad to meet with more of Mr. Rudall’s 
music, if the present songs may be taken as a fair specimen of his 
abilities, 

Heart's Darling under the Vine-spread Roof, Serenade, by 
A. CONRADI (Augener & Co.), is an adaptation to English words, 
by Mr. H. Stevens, of a very pretty and popular German melody. 

Ah, do not cease to love me now, Ballad, by JOHN M. GLYNN 
(Bertini, Seymour, & Co.), is a rather pretty and slightly common- 
place song, which is published in two keys, E flat and c, 

Marguerite, Serenade, by HENRY G. REW (Weekes & Co.), is a 
graceful little French song, of which the conception is better than 
the execution, as the harmonies on the second and third lines of the 
second page are particularly crude and uncomfortable. 

The Fisherman, Song, by WILLIAM Boyp (Augener & Co.), is a 
very good and spirited song, though the episode in the minor is 
somewhat incoherent. Still, on the whole, we can recommend it. 

A Song for Mariners, by CLEVELAND WIGAN (Lamborn Cock), 
is quite up to this gentleman’s average. Having said this, no further 
recommendation will be needed by those who know his other songs. 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer, by FRANK D'ALQUEN (Wood & 
Co.), is a very good setting of Lord Byron’s words. There is, 
however, one mistake in the notation which should be corrected, as 
likely to confuse the singer. The last minim on the second line of 
page 2, and in the corresponding place in the second verse, should 
undoubtedly be c flat and not B natural. 

The Streamlet and the River, Song, by BERTHOLD Tours 
(Cramer & Co.), is a pleasing little song written with Mr, Tours’s 
usual skill. 

Curfew and Old Farewell Song, by EDMUND T. CHIPP (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co.), are two really excellent songs in very different 
Styles. The first is a setting of Longfellow’s words, in which the 
sombre tone of the poem has been most happily caught. The 
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second, the words of which are translated from the German, is 
quaint and piquant. We heartily recommend them both. 


Two Songs from Lord Lytton's ‘' Last Days of Pompeii” (No. 1, 
Nydia’s Love Song ; No.2, A Regret for Childhood), by J. F. H. 
READ (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), are musicianly and well 
written. The second will probably be the more popular. 


How lonely, Ballad ; Why didst thou ever leave me? Recitative 
and Air, by CHARLES SALAMAN (Lamborn Cock). resemble Mr. 
Salaman’s other compositions in their elegance of construction and 
their avoidance of commonplace. The recitative and air is particu- 
larly noticeable from the novelty of its form, recitative being seldom 
introduced into modern drawing-room music. 


The Captain's Song, by HENRY LESLIE (Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
& Co.), has plenty of spirit. It is a good manly baritone song, and 
if well given will be sure of its effect. 


Ask me no more, Song for Soprano, with Violoncello Obligato, by 
OLIVERIA L. PRESCOTT (same publishers), is the composition of a 
lady who is, or was recently, a student at the Royal Academy. 
The song shows real musical feeling, while as a composition it does 
credit alike to Miss Prescott and her instructors. 


There is an hour, and Fair is the Swan, Two Four-part Songs, 
by CHARLES SALAMAN (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are exceeding] 
pleasing. The first is written for mixed voices ; the second, whic 
is particularly good, is for alto, tenor, and two basses. 

Vocal Exercises in the Star Sol-Fa Notation, by JOHN BELL, 


Book I. (Houlston & Sons), are chiefly remarkable for being printed 
on a stave of four lines instead of five. 





PIANO MusIc. 


Hungarian Melodies, by FRANZ SCHUBERT, transcribed for Piano- 
forte Solo by E. PAUER, 5 Nos. (Augener & Co.), are an arrangement 
of one of Schubert’s finest and most characteristic works for piano 
duet, the ‘‘ Divertissement Hongrois,” founded on genuine Hungarian 
airs which Schubert heard during his residence with Count Esterhazy 
at Zelész. The original piece is very long, but as it consists of several 
distinct parts, Mr. Pauer has been fully justified in making five pieces 
of it. It was of course impossible to give with two hands the full 
effects intended by Schubert for four ; but all the chief features of 

@ music are preserved ; and those pianists who have not the 
opportunity of duet-playing will be glad to make the acquaintance 
of the work as a solo. We should add that by playing through 
the series of five pieces consecutively the whole of the ‘‘ Divertisse- 
ment” will be reproduced, excepting one episode of sixteen bars, 
which is omitted in No. 4, as it was absolutely impossible to bring 
it within the reach of two hands. 


Grandmother's Songs, by R. VOLKMANN, Op. 27 (Augener & Co.), 
are a series of little pieces for children, in the style of those to be 
found in Schumann's “Album.” They are sufficiently tuneful to 
be pleasing to young people, and not too difficult to be within their 
reach. he careful eee supplied by the editor, Mr. Pauer, 
will increase their value for teaching purposes. 


Fantasia on GLINKA'S “‘ La Vie pour le Czar,” by W. KUHE 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co,), is an effective drawing-room or 
teaching-piece, founded on some of the most popular melodies in 


Glinka’s operas, and treated in Mr. Kuhe’s well-known brilliant 
manner. 


Calm in Absence, for Piano, by BELLENDEN KER ATKYNS (Reeves 
& Turner), is a perfectly harmless little piece, but with so little in 
it, either as regards quantity or quality, that it seems hardly worth 
publishing separately, 

Two transcriptions of CONRADI’s Serenade,‘spoken of above, 
one by W. KUHE and the other by ScoTson CLARK (Augener & 
Co.), are both of them useful, showy, and not too difficult as teaching- 
pieces. 

Two pieces of dance-music—Zugénie, Grand Waltz, by JOHN 
Kinross doh Jefferys), and Le Gymnase, cele, Peiliant, by E. J. 

d, ly 


— ohn Shepherd)—are good of their especial! 
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Musical Potes. 


THE Liverpool Musical Festival is now in progress, having com- 
menced on the so ult., and being continued day by day till the 
3rd inst. The chief works- produced are Mendelssohn's Sh Paul, 





two parts of the Creation, Gounod’s new Mass ‘‘S.S. Angeli 
Custodes ;” selections from the Messiah, Israel in 4,and Fudas 
Maccabeus ; Sullivan's Light of the World, Gounod's Foan of Arc ; 
three symphonies ; the ‘‘ Pastoral,” the ‘ Italian,” and Mozart's in 
G minor; a new Festival Overture, by G. A. Macfarren, and an 
orchestral work, ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by J. F. Barnett, 
both composed expressly for the festival ; Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto, and the overtures to Figaro, Euryanthe, William 
Tell, and Tannhduser. The solo performers announced are Mme, 
Adelina Patti, Mlle. Albani, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Weldon, 
Mme. Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Bentham, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Herr Conrad Behrens, and Mr. Santley ; Miss Dora Schirmacher as 
pianist, and Herr Straus and Mr. J. T. Carrodus as violinists. The 
orchestra, numbering more than a hundred performers, is led by 
M. Sainton; the chorus consists of above three hundred voices ; 
Mr. W. T. Best presides at the organ, and Sir Julius Benedict is 
conductor. 


THE Leeds Musical Festival is to take place on the 14th, rsth, 
16th, and 17th inst., in the Leeds Town Hall, conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa. The programme, as at present arranged, includes 
the Messiah, St. Paul, the Lobgesang, a selection from J/srael, 
Macfarren’s St. ohn the Baptist, Rossini’'s Stabat Mater, 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri, and Smart's Bride of Dun- 
kerron. Among the chief instrumental features of the concerts 
will be Handel's first organ concerto, played by Dr. Spark, the 
organist of Leeds Town Hall ; the * fapiter” and ‘ Pastoral” 
symphonies, and several of the most popular operatic and concert 
overtures. The principal vocalists announced are Mile. Titiens, 
Mlle. Singelli, Mme Otto-Alvsleben, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mme, 
Patey ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Bentham, and Santley ; and 
Signori Campanini, Perkins, and Agnesi. 


THE Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will be resumed for the 
winter on the roth inst. The p tus of the present (the nine- 
teenth) series shows no falling off in interest or attractiveness as 
compared with those of previous years. Among the most important 
novelties promised, are two symphonies by Haydn, which have not 
been played before at these concerts; an adagio and fugue for 
orchestra, and a violin concerto, by Mozart ; Spohr’s symphony in 
E flat ; Joachim’s violin concerto in G; Brahms’s serenade for small 
orchestra, and his ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” arranged by himself for full 
orchestra; Wagner's ‘‘ Faust Overture;" Liszt's pianoforte con- 
certo No. 2, in A; Rubinstein’s overture to Dimitri Donskoi; 
Raff’s ‘‘ Lenore”’ symphony ; Lachner’s sixth suite for orchestra ; 
a new symphony by Sir Julius Benedict, and a new violin concerto 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren; and Pierson’s overture to Romeo and 
Juliet. No less interesting is the list of vocal works promised. 
Among these are Bach’s glorious old cantata, ‘‘ My spirit was in 
heaviness” (‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss”) ; Handel's L’ Allegro, 
with Franz’s additional accompaniments ; a selection from Schubert’s 
operetta, Die Zwillingsbriider ; Weber's Fubilee Cantata ; Gade's 
Frihlings Fantaisie; Alfred Holmes’s Feanne @ Arc; Sir F. Ouse- 
ley's oratorio Hagar; and a selection from Sullivan’s Land 
and Sea. 


THE Report of the Dundee Amateur Choral Union, which has 
lately been issued, gives a most interesting history of the society 
since its formation in 1858. Beginning on a very modest scale, 
it has gradually extended its operations, until it now takes rank as 
one of the best musical institutions in the north. The subjoined 


list of concerts given since 1860 will show how much good work 
has been accomplished :— 


I. THE PERIOD OF DRESS PROMENADES. 





Session. 

1859-60. ~ Jana aj 

860-61. 28th January, 3rd June. . 

1861-62. 8th wom pa June. Yanna 

1862-63. 22nd December, rst June. 

1863-64. st February. “Hymn of Praise,” and Miscellaneous. 
6th June. Miscellaneous. 

1864-65. xgth mber, —, tst Part, and Selection rom 

“ to ico.” + 

th June. “*Messiah,” and Part, and “Spring,” from 
mJ Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 


2. THE PERIOD OF ORATORIOS WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


1865-66. 6th November. ‘‘ Messiah.’ 
agth January. iscellaneous. 
866-67 oe December e Sahalicy” and Orchestral Conce: 
1 wal q . yi rt 
arst May. bee udas Maccabeus,” 
1867-68, 27th January. 


“*Creation,” rst and and Parts, and Gounod’ 
* Messe Sollennelle.” 

agth March. Miscellaneous. 

sand May. - Miscellaneous, 
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1868-69. xsth December. Selection from Handel’s Works. 

gth March. fiscellaneous. 

21st May. Mozart's “ Requiem,” and Schubert’s “‘ Song 

of Miriam.” 
3. THE PERIOD OF ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

1869-70. 13th December. ‘“ Creation.” ‘ 

16th December. ‘* Hymn of Praise,’”’ and ‘‘ Song of Miriam.” 

June. Rehearsal of “St. Paul.” B 

1870-71. 22nd December. ‘‘ Messiah,” by the combined Societies. 

26th January. Organ Performance of ‘‘ St. Paul.’’ 

23rd May. Organ Performance of the “‘ Seasons.” 
1871-72. 5th March. ** Eli,” conducted by Sir Michael Costa. 

6th March, “The Dream,” and Miscellaneous, 

28th May. Recital of ‘‘ Sonnambula.”” 
1872-73. 4th December. ** Elijah.” 

15th ag Recital of ** Orpheus.” 

1gth May. Rehearsal of “‘ Israel in Egypt.” 
1873-74. 11th November. ‘Israel in Egypt.” 

13th February. Organ Performance of “ Messiah.” 

1gth May. Rehearsal of “Woman of Samaria,” and 

“ Fridolin.” 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. C. Papé, for many years 
principal clarinet in the Crystal Palace Band. As a performer on 
his instrument, Mr. Papé had few equals, while in his personal 
relations he was respected and esteemed by all who knew him. 


WE learn that on the 22nd of last month the Rev. F. Scotson 
Clark gave an organ concert in the Cathedral of Utrecht, where he 
played several of his own popular compositions, a fugue by Bach, 
allegretto by Mendelssohn, &c. 


WE have the pleasure of observing that Mr. Rea has announced 
his ninth series of concerts, which are to commence on the sth of 
October, and continue to the rst of November. The orchestra again 
promises to be of the highest order, Mr. Rea having secured the 
services of Messrs. Carrodus, Cooper, Payton, Hann, Tyler, Rad- 
cliffe, Hutchins, Standen, E. and A. Howell, &c. ‘The list of 
vocalists also contains the names of well-known artists—viz., Mme. 
Sinico, Mme. Hall, Miss Wynne, Miss Banks, Mme. Patey ; Messrs. 
Rigby, Pearson, Cummings, Patey, Lewis Thomas, and Sig. 
Federici. The choral works announced are Handel's Messiah and 
Fudas Maccabeus ; Mendelssohn's Elijah, Athalie, and Finale to 
Loreley ; Randegger's Fridolin, and Schumann's Paradise and Peri. 


THE proprietors of the Munster Hall, Cork, having at consider- 
able expense fitted it up for operatic and dramatic performances, 
Mr. George Perren’s Opera Company have just concluded a most 
successful engagement. The theatre has accommodation for 2,000, 
and it was crowded nightly, but on Friday evening, the 18th ult., 
when the Lily of Killarney was produced for the first time in Cork, 
hundreds were unable to obtain admission ; calls and encores were 
numerous, and the applause enthusiastic. 


Two very successful concerts have just been given by the Rush- 
brook Choir (Queenstown), on Wednesday morning at the Pro- 
testant Hall, and on Thursday evening at the Queen’s Hotel 
(Queenstown), in aid of the fund for the stained glass window lately 
erected in the chancel of Christ Church, Rushbrook. Several dis- 
tinguished amateur ladies and gentlemen assisted. Dr. Marks 
conducted, and the attendance on both occasions was large and 
fashionable. 


A STATUE of the late Michael Balfe, which has been erected in 
the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, was unveiled by Sir Michael 
Costa on the 25th ult., in the presence of an assemblage of dis- 
tinguished musicians and literary men. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Gruneisen, who gave a short sketch of Balfe’s career ; after 
which Sir Michael Costa performed the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue, which is the work of a young Belgian artist, M. Malempré. 





ORGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. W. H. Cox, Organist and Choir- 
master to the Parish Church, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. Mr. Alfred 
J. Eyre, late Organist of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, has been 
appointed Organist and Choirmaster to St. Peter's, Vauxhall. Mr, 
Charles Forington, to St. Luke’s Church, Hackney. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. F., Malvern.—We have not the programmes by us, but wil] 
endeavour to procure them. a3 
F.—We should recommend E, F. Richter’s works, as the best and 
clearest we know. A translation of two out of the three is published 
by Cramer & Co. ; the third can only be had in German. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Mewgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has now reached 
5,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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COTTA’S NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


L. van BEETHOVEN. 

Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. Five Vols. Edited by S 
Lebert and H. von Biilow. Vols. I., II., IV., each, net, 7s. ; Vol. III., 
net, ss. ; Vol V., net, gs. 

CLEMENTI. 
Selection of Sonatas and Pieces. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 
JOS. HAYDN. 


ae 4 of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces, For Piano Solo. 


Edited by 
. Lebert. Two Vols., each, net, 3s. 


W. A. MOZART. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. Vols. I. and II., each, net, 6s. 
Selection of Piano Duets. Vol. III., net, 6s. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. 
Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 


Cc. M. v. WEBER. 
Selected Piano Works. Vol I., net, 6s.; Vol. II., net, 3s. 


Selection of his Edited by 
Franz Liszt. 





Sole Agents for all Musical Works published by Corra, of Stuttgart— 
Aucengr & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


Also to be had bound, at 3s. per Vol. extra. 





Dr. SIGISMUND LEBERT and Dr. LOUIS STARE. 


Theoretical and Practical Piano School :— 4£s.da 
Part I. Elementary School. 1st Degree... net o 8 o 
Part II. Exercises and Etudes. and Degree... .. net o 8 o 
Part III. Exercises and Etudes. 3rd Degree... «. met o 8 0 
Part IV, 33 Artistic Etudes, by Liszt, Brahms, etc. ... met o10 6 


~ . This Work is tobe had at the same price with German or French Text. 





Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; and 81, Regent 





Street ; also Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 





